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DAILY SERVICE 


Nevertheless, all the believers were 
yorried on account of the fact that the 
hief disciple who had been sentenced to 
on days’ detention, met our foundress on 
is way to Nara Prison, yet he could not 
tter a word. 

On the day previous to her release the 
hief disciple was summoned to Tanbaichi 
olice Station and after putting up for 
1e night at Ichinomoto, he was escorted 
) Nara. How sorry he must have been 
) be unable to speak to her! 

At our foundress’ home a plot was 
iscovered: someone put poison into the 
ath. Regarding it, I will again cite 
assages from the Michisugara. 

“At the noon of the ninth, when all 
1e disciples were overjoyed with the 
nticipation of her release on the follow- 
ig day a summons from the _ police 
tation was handed to the chief disciple. 
fe could not think of any reason why 
e had been summoned. Anyway, he 
ad to go. On his departure he said that 
e would first go to the dressmaker to 
et the new suit which had been ordered 
specially for our foundress. They waited 
nd waited for him, but he never return- 
d. They felt anxious about him and 
rere wondering what to do, when a man 
ame and said, ‘With my own eyes I 
iw the chief disciple taken northward 
ith his hands tied behind his back.” 
fearing this, his family was alarmed and 
=nt a man to the police station to ask 
bout it. They said that they had already 
->nt him to Nara. His family could do 
othing for him, but the new suit must 
ot be neglected. Therefore Miss Yoshie, 
1e chief disciple’s daughter, went to the 
ressmaker and returned home with the 
ew clothes to be put on by our found- 
=ss on her return home the next day. 
ven in their sorrow they were glad that 
ney could finish their preparation for 
er return.” 

The other day when I met Miss Yoshie 
asked her and found that the above 
assage is in error. It was not Miss 
oshie but Mr. Takai who went for 
re dress. 

The bath which was run by our found- 
235 was crowded by those who came to 
eet her. Unexpectedly there arose an 
-cident. The authorities had long been 
itending to close the bath, but finding 
9 fault with it, they could not suspend 
1e business. They often visited and 
sked whether it was not a so-called 
urkish bath. Our foundress’ family 
sed to reply, “No.” Then they would 


dip a small quantity of water 
and smell it. But as they 
could find no fault with it, 
they would go away disap- 
pointed. On the previous 
evening to her return, how- 
ever, a detective pretending 
to be a neighbor, came and 
secretly put poison into the 
bath. Soon after this, bathers 
unanimously cried out, “What 
a smell!” Feeling suspicious, 
Mrs. Iburi, wife to the chief 
disciple, looked into the bath 
to find a pouch of poison. 
She was startled and cried 
out, ‘ You all get out! Some- 
one put poison into our bath!” 
She had just drained the 
water, when a policeman in 
uniform came as usual. But 
finding neither water scent, 
he could say nothing. He 
looked around suspiciously 
and went away. If he had 
come twenty minutes earlier, 
they would have been much 
embarrassed. Mrs. Sato said, 
“It’s indeed through His pro- 
tection that we could avoid 
this misfortune”. But how 
she must have been annoyed 
with the intrigue against our 
foundress during the absence 
of Mr. Iburi, her husband! 
Early the next morning all 
the people who stayed over- 
night at our foundress’ house 
started for Nara to meet her. Believers 
living in the nearest village also went. 
Mrs. Iburi, however, stayed at our 
foundress’ house with the object of 
taking care of household affairs. But her 
two children, Miss Yoshie and Masae, 
also went to meet our foundress and at 
the same time to send in presents to 
their father who was thought to be there 
in prison. Yet as they were only small 
children, their mother asked Mr. Umetani 
to take the necessary steps at the prison 
in their behalf. Therefore Mr. Umetani 
after meeting the foundress went again 
to the prison. But he could not find the 
chief disciple there. Feeling it very 
strange, he was walking slowly toward 
Hanano-maisu, when he saw a man 
coming up to him with long strides. He 
had both his hands tied behind his back. 
Mr. Umetani found him to be the chief 
disciple. On passing each other, the chief 
disciple looked hard at Mr. Umetani and 
said, “I shall go.” Both his children 
were startled but Miss Yoshie replied, 
“You need not worry yourself about the 
household affairs. Do feel easy and stay 
a long time.” Meanwhile they passed 
each other, yet the chief disciple continu- 
ed his way, keeping his head straight 
forward. But his children turned their 
heads with tears in their eyes and kept 


Shinbashira Shozen Nakayama talking with Prof. 
R. Pettazzoni, President of |. A. H. R., at the Ninth 
International Congress for the History of Religions. 
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looking at him until he went out of their 
sight. At this spectacle, Mr. Umetani 
could not keep tears from running down 
his cheeks. 

The reason why the chief disciple was 
sent to Nara a day after his summons is 
this. The police authorities, intending 
purposely to weaken the faith of the 
believers by detaining him even a day 
after the release of the foundress, made 
him stay overnight at the police station 
at Obitoke Village. He was also sentenced 
to ten days’ detention because of the 
following reason. On the night previous 
to his detention, his employee named 
Otokichi chanced to sleep in the same 
room with visitors, when a policeman 
came and found it out and severely 
scolded him. He replied, ‘‘That’s my 
employee.” ‘That’s worse,” said the 
police,” Why did you permit him to sleep 
in the same room with visitors?”’ After 
returning to the police station, he found 
that the report of the employee’s tempo- 
rary residence had not yet been sent in, 
and he sentenced him to ten days’ deten- 
tion. Indeed we were much oppressed. 

(to be continued) 
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TENRIKYO 
ITS ORIGIN AND HISTORY 


by Yoshikazu Nakayama 


Tenrikyo is the teaching of Tenri-O- 
no-Mikoto, Who is God the Parent, but 
it was the Foundress of this religion who 
conveyed it for the first time to people. 
She not only dictated it by mouth and 
pen, but taught it by means of all actions 
of Her life; that is the reason the why 
one cannot understand this religion until 
Her life is known. I shall, therefore, speak 
about Tenrikyo in its organizing stage, 
giving at the same time the outline of the 
life of the Foundress. 

The Foundress, Miki Nakayama by 
name, was born on April 18th, 1798 (the 
10th year of the Kansei era), and passed 
away on Jan. 26th, 1887 (the 20th year of 
the Meiji era). So that Her life spanned 
90 years, 70 years of the feudalistic regime 
and 20 years of new enlightenment in 
Meiji, which began with a time of the 
greatest commotion followed by the most 
drastic changes in our country. 

When the Foundress was 41 years old, 
these words of God the Parent were 
suddenly uttered through Her mouth: 
“T am the Creator, the true and real 
God. I have the preordination for this 
Residence. At this time I have appeared 
in this world in person to save all 
mankind. I ask you to let Me have your 
Miki as My Living Temple.” Startled at 
this unexpected revelation, Her family 
and relatives passed three days in uneasi- 
ness and dismay, but as She was resolutely 
firm in manner and dignified, they finally 
complied with the request of God the 
Parent. This happened on Oct. 26th, 1838 
(the 9th year of the Tempo era), and the 
beginning of Tenrikyo is assigned to this 
date. 

During the former half of Her life, She 
was most faithful to Her husband, tender 
and dutiful towards Her parents-in-law, 
applied Herself diligently to the labor 
of the house, treated Her people with 
kindness, and was loved by Her neighbors. 
People looked up to Her in all Her actions 
for light and leadership ; the whole neigh- 
borhood was influenced by Her virtue. 
Very compassionate by nature, She show- 
ed mercy to all that came in touch with 
Her, reclaiming even idlers and robbers. 
In the meantime Her pious nature, which 
had been intrinsic since Her childhood, 
was unfolded as She grew mature in years. 

In the opinion of the public, however, 
Hers was nothing but a sort of popular 
belief, naive and simple, existent in those 
days. Still uncertain as to the object of 
Her belief, and with no choice between 
Bud dhism and Shintoism, She seemed to 
be content with the devotion of Her own 
sincerity. On Oct. 26th, 1838, Her faith 
was decidedly directed to God the Parent, 
Tenri-O-no-Mikoto, Who is the true and 
real God. 

Moreover, as God’s Living Temple She 
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Scholars of science of religion from abroad listening to the doctrine of Tenrikyo explained in 


the Main Sanctuary. (See Page 4) 


came to devote all Her energies to convey 
His wishes to the world. A_ radical 
change took place in Her life, as if She 
were quite another person, which fact 
was utterly beyond the understanding 
of all people. Formerly there had been 
nobody in the village who did not join 
in praising the fair mistress of the 
Nakayama family, saying that She was 
divinely good and kindly, but after She 
became the Living Temple of God the 
Parent, all people, including Her relatives, 
acquaintances, and villagers, thought Her 
insane, and said that some evil thing had 
possessed Her, not reflecting on their own 
inability to understand Her. No matter 
what She said or did, they blamed or 
laughed at Her. 

Her life of cares and troubles began 
with an effort to make these people 
understand the wishes of God the Parent. 
Not only did She promulgate the wishes 
of God the Parent as His Living Temple, 
but also She tried all possible means to 
find a way to lead those people who would 
not listen to Hei to follow the wishes of 
God the Parent, as if She were dealing 
with helpless children. Now She taught 
them by Her words and by Her writings, 
performed wonders before their eyes, 
and carried out His will Herself. Herein 
lay Her painstaking efforts and labors 
of long years, and as a result people 
finally came to look up to Her as the 
Living Temple of God the Parent, and 
their respect of Her and faith in Her as 
the great parent of mankind increased 
day by day. 

The first step She took after She 
became His Temple was to give Her 
family fortune to charity till She sank 
down into the lowest depths of poverty. 


In doing so, what did She mean by thi 
so-called ‘salvation at the depth of thi 
valley’ and “an upward road from thd 
depth of the valley’? It should | 
construed as follows: She intended t 
save all mankind, high and low, rich ane 
poor, with equal kindness by placing 
Herself on the same footing with th 
neediest people in the world. On this 
She commented like this: ‘Water wil 
rise when it reaches the lowest depths,’ 
and “I take a fable of water. Wher 
water falls into the basin of a waterfal 
from on high, it will jump up, however 
hard it may be pressed.” The inter} 
pretation of these annotations is, tha’ 
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She meant to build a road, as it were, or 


an imperishable, solid, stable foundation., 

In the age when people were apt to rel 
on their property, social rank, standing 
and lineage rather than on their ow i 
character or conviction and when they 
could not live on without recourse td 
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such external things as usual custom anc, 


outside appearance, She intended to refuse 


all unessential things in order to “ build 


a road” firmly based on bare, naked 
humanity. Whereas many other religions} 
founded within the pale of the feudalistic 
structure of the Tokugawa period, went 


} 
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out of existence in the following age off 


new enlightenment after having played 
their respective role, this religion, which! 
had sprung up in the Tokugawa period 
like the rest, gained more force in the 
new dawn of the Meiji era. In addition to 
that, the fact that this religion got many 
of its early believers and missionaries 
from among promising young men and 
women proves the truth of what I said 
just now. 
(to be continued) 
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THE MIKAGURA-UTA 


“ Mikagura-Uia Kogi” 
written by Prof. T. Fukaya, translated 
by H. Mimoto 


THE FIFTH SECTION 


Futa-Kudari-Me 
(The Second Stanza) 


The severing of the roots of diseases 
as to do with something beyond the 
ealm of medicine itself, and becomes a 
ossibility as the gift of faith. Medicine 
nd faith do not need to conflict. The 
orld of faith unfolds boundlessly where 
ne transcends the world of medicine. 
‘ne world of medicine (science) and the 
vorld of faith (religion) differ in their 
imensions. If the former is one-dimen- 
ional the latter may be said to be two- 
imensional. 

Ninthly : If one will regulate his mind. 
cokonotsu: Kokoro o sadame iyo nara 
‘inthly : Mind regulating, if one will be 
‘okoro: mind and reference is to the 

mind of faith in the way of Tenrikyo. 

In one word, we may summarize its 

description by callling it the mind of 

tanno. In still other words, it is the 
mind which has received bodily pro- 
tection, the mind which has understood 
well the principle that the body is 
borrowed from God, and that the body 
was loaned by God. It is the mind that 
realizes that its welfare is the result 
of daily protection by God, the joyful 
mind which leads each day in gratitude. 

In the Kyoten it is stated: ‘Children 
f the Way should at all times reflect on 
hemselves, realize that everything stems 
rom the will of God, avoid despondency 
nd live at all times in joy and cheerful- 
ess. The regulation of the mind in this 
vay is called Tanno.” 

Sadame iyo nara: regulating, if you will 
be 

Tenthly: The place will be pacifieb 
Too de tokoro no osamari ya 
“enthly : the place will be pacified 
Tokoro: place and refers to the place 

the worshipper lives 
Jsamari ya: will be pacified 

The message is that if one will regulate 
he mind in the way taught by Ged, 
ake as model the life of the Foundress 
n the midst of any persecution or diffi- 
uity, one will not only be able to vanish 
is own bad karma, but also influence 
he people who live in the same place as 
ie, i.e. on a small scale, the village or 
ity, on a large scale, the nation and the 
yorld. The result will be that the minds 
f the people will be purified, peace will 
eign and the world of yokigurashi will 
ppear. 

In the Ofudesaki it says: “If quickly 
verybody will get together to worship, 
he world will find its peace.” 

The character of our Tenrikyo which 
1 the first stanza did not seem to 
iffer much from the benefit worship 


of the agricultural masses becomes in- 
creasingly clarified in the second stanza. 
This tendency becomes very clear in the 
third stanza. 

The faith of our religon must not Le 
something like a novel depicting the 
author’s private life. Of course faith is 
not an abstract, idealistic argument, but 
something concrete and particular. It 
pertains to the life of man as he lives 
and works in the world of actuality. But 
at the same time it is not a problem which 
pertains to the individual alone. The in- 
dividual and society are twain and also 
one. The Foundress said that the Way 
of Tenrikyo is a way for world refor- 
mation. to which all humanity should 
subscribe. 

We must meditate on Her words: ‘‘ How 
do you interpret this Way? It is the 
true faith to give peace to the world.” 


Mi-Kudari-Me 
(The Third Stanza) 


In the First and Second Stanzas, the 
Foundress describes poetically the faith 
of our religion in such manner that it 
would be simple for the mass of people 
to understand. In the Third Stanza, I feel, 
the principles peculiar to and character- 
istic of our religion are clearly manifested. 

In this stanza we find words such as 
“the place of worship’, ‘“ true salvation ”’, 
“miraculous salvation”, ‘the Original 
God”’, “the True God”. These are ex- 
pressions of particular importance in the 
doctrines of our religion. 

In this stanza the Foundress expounds 
her message using as material the faith 
of the early followers who built the 
“place of worship.” To disregard this 
historical background is to invite misun- 
derstanding. However, its message is 


universal in its application, and has its 
significance for us who live today, and for 
the people who will live tomorrow. 

Tne Taird and the Fourth Stanzas 
require the usage of fans within the 
religious dance. Hence, these two stanzas 
stand out particularly among the twelve 
stanzas. Here, I feel, we may be able to 
discover the profound intentions of God, 
in drawing our special attention. 

Firstly : Shoyashiki village of Japan, 

Its place of worship is the place the 
world began. 

Hitotsu: Hinomoto Shoyashiki 

Sun’s origin (country ) Shoyashtki (vil- 
lage) 

Tsutome no basho wa yo no moto ya 
Worshipping place is the world’s origin 

Shoyashiki is the name of the village 
where one finds the original home of 
man. In 1868 the village united with 
Mishima village. Presently it is a part 
of Tenri city and is referred to as 
Mishima district. 

Tne place of worship in those days was 
a building 36 x 21 feet and erected in 1864. 
Today it would not seem to be anything 
to speak of in terms of size, but in 
those days when only some thirty people 
gathered during the monthly services its 
construction was a gigantic undertaking 
and its erection was a crystallization, so 
to speak, of the sincerity which these 
people possessed. With the construction 
of this structure, our religion saw major 
growth both within and without its fold. 

The site of this place of worship is the 
place where man was first conceived. 
It is the home of mankind. It is the 
place where man can go to receive a new 
mental attitude and thereby be reborn: 
in other words it is the spiritual home of 
mankind. (to be continued ) 


Conferees looking at a demonstration of the Yoki-teodori (Sacred Dance). 
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Ninety-seven Foreign Scholars of 
Twenty-two Nationalities Visited 
The Oyasato 


The Ninth International Congress for the History of 
Religions was held in Japan from Aug. 27th to Sept. 9th, 
the first academic conference of this sort to meet here. 
The central theme of the congress was “Religions in the 
East and West, past and present.” 

After the main conference in Tokyo, the 215 participants 
(including 97 foreign scholars of 22 nationalities) visited 
the Oyasato on Sept. 6th and 7th on their research tour to 
take part in research and discussion concerning Tenrikyo 
and stayed at the Oyasato-yakata and other accommodations 
here. 

The party looked at the Main Sanctuary, the Sanctuary 
of the Foundress, the Museum of the Oyasato-yakata, and 
the Tenri Central Library. Following is the impress‘on, 
voiced by Prof. R. Pettazzoni, President of the International 
Association for the History of Religions, which demonstrates 
what extraordinary interest the foreign scholars felt in 
Tenrikyo: 

“T have long been interested in, and made researches 
on, Japanese religions, including Tenrikyo, which have been 
expressed in my books. Four years ago I entertained 
Shinbashira Shozen Nakayama as a guest at my home, and 
have regarded his religion with much favor ever since. 
Now that I have seen Tenrikyo with my eyes, my opinion 
on it remains the same. While I was looking at the 
Teodori (Sacred Dance), I often noticed in its performance 
the joining of the palms of the hands, which impressed 
me very much.” 

At the reception, held by the Shinbashira after the 
Evening Service on the 6th, the participants enjoyed 
themselves in the congenial gathering, as one might guess 
from the following humorous greetings by Prof. C. J. Bleeker, 
Secretary-General : 

“We participants in the International Congress for the 
History of Religions are most grateful for cordial hospitality 
and for such a nice treat as this. We are also greatly 
obliged not only for this treat but also for the kind service 
of the beautiful ladies here. If I were a little younger, 
—— but I am sorry to say that I am 60 and that my wife 
at home is always so anxious about me that I cannot make 
advances to them. This is my greatest regret.” 

A little past noon on the following day, the party left 
for Kyoto, via Nara. 
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At the reception held by the Shinbashira in the Dining Hall after the Evening Service at 
the Main Sanctuary, more than 200 participants having a most sociable evening. 


Scholars at the discussion meeting in the auditorium of the Tenri 
Central Library. 


Keen interest shown in the exhibits of their respective speciality in 
the Tenri Museum. 
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